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NORTHFLEET .- 


ERITH—GREENHITHE—NORTHFLEET— 
GRAVESEND—TILBURY-FORT. 
Tue Gravesend visitor seldom fails, as he passes in the 


swift steamer down the river, to give a passing glance at 
the little village of Erith, and the elevated ground in 


’ me vicinity. Those whom chance may lead ashore at 


this spot would find many pleasing and tranquil scenes, 
far different from the bustling piers and esplanades of 
better-known places. Erith is situated at about two 
miles from Crayford, at a spot where the Thames forms 
a haven; there is a branch establishment in connexion 
with the Custom-house, and East India ships frequently 
anchor opposite Erith on their way to London. The 
only historical circumstance of any note associated with 
the name of Erith, is that the commissioners met there 
to draw up the conditions of a treaty between King 
John and his Barons. 
or near Erith, as seen from the river, is a mansion called 
the Belvedere, once the seat of Lord Eardly, but now 
of Lord Saye and Sele. 

The village of Crayford, distant half an hour’s walk 
from the river, is a picturesque country spot, and is 
associated with several events in past history; but we 
notice it here chiefly to draw attention to a practice sin- 
gularly indecorous, and one to which the English as a 
nation are much too prone—we mean the inscription of 
iocular and frivolous epitaphs on tomb-stones. There 
is here an epitaph on a parish clerk, in which every 
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alternate line is made to end with Amen, and a wretched 
attempt at wit is manifested throughout. We cordially 
agree with the observation of Mr. Mackay on this 
matter :—. 

How miserable this is. Some may laugh at the folly of 
it, but we pity the levity which could inscribe it in so 
solemn a place. Tombstone literature is at a very low ebb 
in England, with some rare exceptions. The continental 
nations are infinitely before us; and such doggrel as the 
above would not be permitted in their cemeteries. The 
tomb is too solemn a place to be inscribed with any other 
words than such as are prompted by regret and love. 


Those who have been accustomed to visit country 
church-yards must have seen many of these offences 
against good taste. 

Let us, however, quit this subject, and continue our 
trip along the banks of the river. Greenhithe comes in 
view at some distance beyond Erith. It has a ferry into 
Essex for horses and cattle, the tolls of which formerly 
belonged to a nunnery at Dartford, but now pertains to 
the manor of Swanscombe. Greenhithe was at one time 
chiefly supported by the profits of its immense chalk- 
pits, several of which are below the level of the Thames. 
Large quantities of the chalk and flints are used in the 
Staffordshire potteries; barges being employed to carry 
them to London, and from thence to the north. The 
elegant mansion of Ingress Hall, forming the most con- 
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house of long standing, The name is a corruption af | 
Nice-grice; and the estate formerly belonged to the 
nuns of Dartford, from whom it was wrested at the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries. It was after- 
wards presented to a favoured family by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and passed through various hands for the succeeding 
century anda half. In the year 1737 it was the pro- 
oy be the Earl of Hyndford, from whom it passed to 
the Earl of Besborough. In subsequent years it became 
the property of the families of Calcraft, of Roebuck, of 
Havlock; and has, we believe, been entirely rebuilt by 
the present proprietor. 

Between Greenhithe and Gravesend we meet with the 
busy though not very extensive town of Northfleet. At 
a distance from the river the face of the country is 
diversified with gently rising hills and small valleys, but 
to the north-west the land lies so low as to be over- 
flowed at high tides; and the flood would extend even 
beyond the high road, if not prevented by a raised 
causeway and bridge, to which flood-gates are affixed as 
a barrier against the tides, and an outlet for the fresh 
water, Worthfleet is celebrated both for its chalk-pits 
and fgg itg ship-building operations. The chalk and 
lime works extend from the north side of the village to 
the Thames, and have been worked to a very large 
extent. The flint-stones, found in strata among the 
chalk, arg used occasionally for gun-flints; the lime is 
sold tg the builders of London and of Holland, while 
the refyse is used as manure by the farmers of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. On the shore of the river is a 
large yard fgr ghip-building, near which is a spacious 
dock ¢xeayated ip the solid chalk, and capable of con- 
taining six or seyen large ships. The first vessel built 
in thig dogk-yard was the Royal Charlotte, East India- 
man, jp 1789; and since then a large number of fine 
ships haya been built there, Among the curiosities of 
Northfleet is the ancient church, situated at some small 
distangg from the river, but very conspicuous therefrom 
on acegynt of its elevated site. It is one of the largest 
churcheg jp the diocese af Rochester, and displays 
various styles of English architecture, In the chancel 
are the Lk of some ancient oak stalls, and on a glab 
in the pavement ig a full-length brass figure of q priest 
standing beneath a richly-ornamented canopy, with an 
imperfect Latin inscription round the verge of the slab. 

Nothing gives us so clear an insight into the changes 
which are going on around us, as to compare the account 
of a topographer or historian at a past period, with the 
state of things at the present day. If we take Graves- 
end as our object, and compare Ireland’s account of it, 
written just fifty years ago, with present experience, we 
shall be able better to measure the amount of progress. 

The Abbot of St. Mary le Grace, of Tower Hill, bein 
desirous of promoting the interests of the town, obtained of 
Richard II. a grant to the men of Gravesend and Milton, of 
the exclusive privilege of conveying passengers from thence 
to London, on the conditions that they shoyld provide boats 
on purpose, and carry all persons either at twopence per 
head, with his bundle, or the wholé boat’s fare should be 
four shillings. This charter has been confirmed by suc- 
eeeding princes; and the boats, which have been rendered 
of late very commodious, are obliged to depart for London 
at every flood, on the ringing of a bell for a quarter of an 
hour; the same ceremony is observed at their return from 
Billingsgate, at every ebb-tide. 

Treland forgot to allude to the change in the value of 
money, and to the fact that twopence could not be, in 
the eighteenth century, an adequate remuneration for 
conveying a passenger from Gravesend to London. 
But the principle was maintained to a late period, what- 
ever might have been the rate of payment; and we 
cannot fail to be struck, when comparing such a system, 
with the departure of steam-bhoats every half hour, 
maw it be flood or ebb, contrary or favourable 
wind, 


There is a popular tradition that Gravesend or Grave's 
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End was so named, because the plague of 1665 stepped 
short of that place; but the name was derived fram the 
Saxon words, signifying the town of the Greve, of Graf, 
or Lord of the Manor. The privilege granted to the 
boatmen of Gravesend is said to have been conferred 
as some return for the mischief which the inhabitants 
suffered from an inyasion by the French in the reign of 
Richard II. As in some respects a government depét, 
Gravesend has a battery mounting sixteen pieces of 
cannon, with accommodations for a commandant and 
some veterans of the artillery, a custom-house, an excise- 
office, and a landing-place for troops and military stores. 
Outward-bound vessels take in their pilots at Gravesend; 
and all vessels entering the port of London take in pilots 
from this place for the navigation of the river. The 
outward-bound Indiamen take in their supplies of fresh 
provisions, vegetables, liquors, and ammunition, at this 
place. All vessels engaged in foreign trade, or coming 
from foreign ports, are boarded here by the officers of 
the custom-house, who accompany them to the parent 
office in London. 

The boats alluded to as forming the means of commu- 
nication between Gravesend and the metropolis were 
small sailing-boats. The passage fare was from time to 
time raised from twopence to sixpence; and, on certain 
improvements being made in the boats, the sum was 
raised to ninepence, and afterwards one shilling. Twen- 
ty-three years ago the first steam-boat was put upon 
this station, a measure whieh has led to a complete 
revolution in the mode of camamnunication with London. 
The fare, after geyeral fluetuations, has settled at the 
highest sailing-packet fare, byt the aecammodations are 
in every respect jmmeasyrably superior. For some time 
after the running of the steam-beats, passengers were 
landed by means gf small wherry-boats, a system 
attended ‘with danger, delay, and expense, obviate 
this a pier was built at the spot which had fermed the 
principal river entrance te the tewn, We wili not 
here drag forth inte light the violent and tumultuous 

roceedings of the boatmen, when this commoedigys land- 
ing-place was constructed; suffice it to say that—like 
others whose jnterests are tauched—these men opposed 
the new arrangement, but they were forced to yield to 
the current of public opinion. The pier first constructed 
was called the Town-pier, since which another has been 
built further eastward, called the Terrace-pier; and 
a third, handsomer than either of the other two, at a 
western suburb called Rosherville. 

Immediately opposite Gravesend is a spot whose 
celebrity is connected with one of the most momentous 
epochs in English history. We cannot visit or think of 
Tilbury Fort without glancing back to the time when 
Queen Elizabeth and her officers were devising plans 
to defeat the machinations of Spain. The fort at Til- 
bury was built by Henry VIIL., to protect the towns on 
the river from the recurrence of scenes such as that 
which took place at Gravesend in the reign of Richard 
II. In the year 1588, when England was threatened 
with all the power of Spain, an English army was en- 
camped at a short distance from this spot, and a bridge 
of boats constructed from thence to Gravesend, as a 
means of intercommunication between Essex and Kent. 
Elizabeth appeared on horseback among her soldiers at 
Tilbury, and addressed them in the following energetic 
strain:— 

My loving people, we have been persuaded of some, that 
are careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit our- 
selyes to armed multitudes for fear of treachery; but I 
assure you I do not live to distrust my faithful and loving 
people. Let tyrants fear. I have always so behaved myself 
that, under God, I have placed my chiefest strength and 
safeguard in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my subjects. 
And, therefore, I am come amongst you, as you see at this 
time, not for any recreation and disport, but being resolved 
in the midst and heat of the battle to live or dig among you 
all ; to lay down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for 
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my people, my honor and my blood even in the dust. I 
know I have the bédy bit of a weak and feeble woihan, but 
I havethe heart and stomach of a king—ay, and of a king of 
England, too; and_think foul scorn, that Parma, or Spain, 
or any Prince of Europe, should dare to invade the borders 
of my realm, to which, rather than dishonour should grow 
by me, I myself will take tip arms. I myself will be your 

eiteral, judge, atid recorder of every one of your virtues 
I know already for your forwatdness you 
have deserved crowns; and wé do assure yout, on the word 
of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. 

Is it to be wondered at that such an address proauced 
a burst of enthusiasm among the soldiery! The scene 
must have been analogous to that presented in Hungary, 
whet the Queen Maria Theresa took her infant in her 
arms, and addressed the assembled nobles to protect her 
life and rightful possessions; in both cases the assembly 
swore to rally round their queen. In the casé of the 
English sovereign, however, the practical exhibition of 
loyalty was not called for, for the warring elements 
brought on the Spanish fleet that destruction which else 
would have been .but partially effected by the utmost 
efforts of England. The events of the period are tvo 
well known to need much recital here. 

In the reign of Charles II. Tilbury was regularly 
fortified. The works are kept tolerably perfect, and 
consist of ravelines, tenailles, countérscarp, and covered 
way, suttounded by a double moat, the innermost of 
whieh is one hundred and eighty feet broad. The 
esplanade is extensive, and the bastions are said to be 
the latgest in England. The works on the land side 
are strong and regular, and the bastions are faced with 
brick; but the chief security of the fort consists in its 
being so constructed as to lay the extended level coun- 
try under water, and thus render it impossible for an 
enemy to approach in that direction. To give addi- 
tional strength to this part of the fortifications two 
redoubts of brick have been erected. On the side 
fronting the river is raised a strong curtain of wall. 
The prineipal entrance is through a large and highly 
adorned gateway, in the front of which is inscribed, in 
marble, Carolus IT, Rex A., Reg. 34. By the original 
plan a water bastion was designed to project into the 
river, in order to defend the two curtains; at this place 
there is a ditch strongly pallisadoed. Nearly adjoining 
stands g strong tower, built in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, called the Block House, but it is now con- 
verted into a powder magazine. 


Tax use to be made of the revilings of our enemies is thus 
set forth by bishop Taylor; “Our enemies perform acci- 
dentally the office of friends: they tell us our faults with 
all their deformities and aggravations: they offer us affronts 
which exercise our patience, and restrain us from scandalous 
crimes, lest we become @ scorn and reproof to them that hate 
us, And it is not the least of God’s mercies, that He per- 
mits eumities among men by means of which our failings 
are reproved more sharply, and corrected with more severit 
and simplicity than they would otherwise be. The ar d 
hand of a friend is more apt to bind our wounds up, than to 
probe them and make them smart.” 

Srzaxine of ——. Dr. Franklin observes in a letter to 
one of his friends: “‘ How ean such miserable sinners as wé 
are, entertain so much pride as to conceive that every offence 
against our imagined honour merits death! These petty 
princes, in their own opinion, would call that sovereign a 
tyrant, who should put one of them to death for a little 
uneivil language though pointed at his sacred person: yet 
every one of them makes himself Judge in his own cause; 
condemns the offender without a Jury, and undertakes him- 
self to be the Evecutioner.”—H. Ms 


Tenpervess of conseienee is always to be distinguished from 
scrupulousness. The consciencé cannot bé kept too sensibl 
and tender: but serupulousness arises tes ily of saelital 
infirmity, and discovers itself in a multitude of ridiculous, 
and superstitious, and painful feelings, 
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ACUPUNCTURE. 


Tie remedies which are often applied to diseases appear 
as remarkable and unintelligible as the diseases them- 
selves. That the apparently frightful operation of runs 
ning a needle deep into the flesh should afford immediate 
relief to a suffering patient is ohe of those trematkable 
cireumstances which océur frequently in medical prae- 
tice. This operation is termed actipuncture, and some- 
times acupuncturation. This last word must; however, 
be incorrect; the word puncture has two sinifications, 
namiély, the wound, atid the act of thaking it: The use 
of the affix aéion in the word puncture or acupuneture, 
is a8 itfiproper as to subjoin it to the words preparation 
or fabrication, each of which already ends in ation, and 
has a sitiilar two-fold tmeaning; “an exactly parallel 
error,” remarks Dr. Elliotson, “ would be to say manus 
Sacturation.” 

The thost obvious purpose of this operation is td 
allow the escape of blood superficially accumulated, or of 
certain humours through the skin; @specially in that 
species of dropsy termed afiasarca, in which the water is 
collected in the cells of the cellular membrane that lies 
immediately beneath the skin. But from an idea that 
various disorders arose from a kind of subtle and acrid 
vapour pent up, it has been resorted to by the Chinesé 
from time immemorial for the purpose of giving a vent 
to this vapour. From China the practice spread to 
Corea and Japan, where it has for ages been very 
common: 

In a work which appeared in the year 1683* by William 
Ten Ryne, a medical officer in the Last India Company’s 
Service, information is first given to Europe of a practice 
unknown to the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians. & aus 
thor states that a guard of the Emperor of Japan, appoitited 
to conduct the English to the palace, was seized with 
violent pains in consequence of drinking a quantity of ice 
water when he was in a heated state. He took wine and 
ginger in vain; and then, persuaded that his pains arosé 
from wind, he placed himself on his back and applied the 
point of a needle to his body, struck its head once oF 
twice with a hammer to make it pass ety the skin 
rotated it between his forefinger and thumb till it entered 
to the depth of an inch, and then after thirty respirations 
as it would appear withdrew it, and pressed the puncturé 
with his fingers to force out the imaginary vapour; he 
made four such punctures, and was instantly relieved. 

The needles with which this operation is perfortied in 
Japan ate always made of the purest gold or silver, and 
well-tempered. Their manufacture is a distinct o¢tupas 
tion, understood only by a few persons who are licensed 
by the emperor. Some are fine, about four inches itt 
length, with a spiral handle for the purpose of rotating 
them more easily; and are kept by means of a ring or a 
piece of silk thread, in grooves, each capable of holding 
one, at either side of a hammer usually made of the 
polished horn of the wild ox, ivory, ebony, or some 
other hard wood, rather longer than the needle; 
and having a roundish head, covered on the sidé 
which strikes with a piece of leather, and rendered 
heavier by a little lead within, Others are of silver, 
only still finer at their point; but with a short thiek 
handle bent down upon itself, and are kept several toges 
ther in a varnished wooden box; lined with cloth; thése 
are not struck with a hammer, but a fine copper eanula; 
about an inch shorter than the needle, is sometimes 
employed to steady it, and prevent it from enteting too 
far. e selection of the part fit for thé operation, or 
for the application of the moxa, the other great remedy 
of the Japanese; is usually confided to pattieular persons; 
called Tensasi, touchets of searchéfs of the parts, while 
those who apply the needles afe styled Farittate, needle- 
prickers; though, occasionally, the common people trust 


* An sialysis of this work is contained in the Philosophical Transac- 
fot Jas, 1088. 
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to their own experience, taking care to prick no nerve, 
tendon, nor considerable blood-vessel. The seat of the 
cause of the symptoms is the proper part for the opera- 
tion, and images are sold in which are designated all 
the places in the body proper for the needle. If the 
patient does not bear the needle well, it is at once with- 
drawn; but if he does, and the disease proves obstinate, 
it is introduced two, three, four, five, or six times. The 
more severe the affection, and the stouter the patient, the 
deeper must be the puncture. 

Kempfer, a physician who accompanied a Dutch 
embassy to Japan, in 1691, and again in 1692, informs 
us that the Japanese make nine punctures, three rows of 
three each, at about half an inch from each other, over 
the liver, in cases of colic, and that he himself frequently 
witnessed the instantaneous cessation of the pain, as if 
by enchantment. 

This operation is so celebrated among the Orientals, 
that, like all remedies of undoubted efficacy in certain 
diseases, it enjoys credit for power which it does not 
possess over others. 

These narrations were received with the discredit that 
is usually awarded to new and strange facts, and consi- 
derably more than a hundred years passed by before any 
European practitioner made trial of it. Some eminent 
French writers mentioned the statements of Ten Ryne 
above a century after he published them, but only to 
congratulate the world that the method was not prac- 
tised on Europeans. The first European trials were 
made by Dr. Berlioz, of Paris, in the year 1810. 

Its power (says Dr. Elliotson,) proved so extraordinary, 
that he employed it wey extensively, and numerous French 
practitioners imitated his example with the same results. 
A body of similar English testimony followed, and acu- 
puncture affords a striking instance of a good remedy dis- 
covered from groundless hypothesis, and condemned without 
a single trial for above a century. 


We have no intention of entering into the medical de- 
tails of acupuncture, but we may offer a few remarks for the 
benefit of such of our readers to whom the subject may 
be new, as well as for those to whom the operation is 
sometimes proposed by an experienced medical guide, but 
who nevertheless refuse to submit to the strange and 
apparently cruel process, deeming the remedy to be worse 
than the disease. 

The cases in which acupuncture has been found bene- 
ficial are pain and spasm, not dependent upon inflamma- 
tion or organic disease. In rheumatism of the nerves 
and of the fleshy parts; rheumatic neuralgia; in simple 
pain of any spot; and in spasmodic and convulsive pain 
of various parts whether local or migratory, its utility is 
very great, provided inflammation be not the cause. Of 
129 rheumatic cases treated by Dr. Jules Cloquet, about 
85 yielded to acupuncture. Of 34 published by others, 
28 were cured. Of 42 cases treated by Dr. Elliotson, 
30 were cured. But he says— 

Experience has fully confirmed the fact that if rheuma- 
tism be at all inflammatory,—be accompanied by heat, or 
aggravated by a high degree of heat, even though a mode- 
rate degree do not aggravate the pain,—no relief is in 
general to be expected from acupuncture. The omission of 
this distinction, and of a little trouble to make it with nicety, 
will be the chief cause of the operation proving unsuccessful 
in rheumatism. 

The pain both of rheumatism and of some nervous 
affections has occasionally shifted its seat on the application 
of the needles, and yielded to their repetition in its new 
situation. Sometimes it required longer chasing from part 
to part before it vanished. 

The needles employed in Europe are of steel; long 
and fine; and furnished with either a knob of sealing- 
wax at their head, or what is more convenient, a little 
handle of ivory or wood, screwing into a sheath for the 
needle. They are best introduced by a slight pressure, 
and a semi-rotatory motion between the thumb and fore- 


finger; and withdrawn with the same motion. _ The pain 
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is next to nothing, and often absolutely nothing. The 
time during which the needle remains in the part is im- 
portant; it is generally agreed that one needle remaining 
an hour or more is far more efficacious than several 
speedily withdrawn. 


The modus operandi of acupuncture is unknown. It is 
neither fear nor confidence; since those who care nothing 
about being acupunctured, and those who laugh at their. 
medical attendant for proposing such a remedy, derive 
the same benefit if their case is suitable, as those who are 
alarmed, and those who submit to it with faith. Neither is 
it counter-irritation; since the same benefit is experienced 
when not the least pain is occasioned, or when pain is felt. 
Galvanism likewise fails to explain it ; because, although the 
needle frequently becomes oxidated and affords pe a 
phenomena while in the body, these phenomena bear no 
proportion to the benefit, equally take place when acupunc- 
ture is practised upon a healthy person, and do not take 

lace wie needles of gold or silver are employed, which, 
owever, are equally efficacious with a needle of steel. 





MILTON’S RESIGNATION ON HIS LOSS OF SIGHT. 


He thus expresses himself upon this melancholy occasion: 
*T do not regard my lot either with weariness or compul- 
sion ; I continue in the same sentiment fixed and immoveable. 
I do not think my God displeased with me, neither is He 
displeased; on the contrary, I experience and thankfull 

acknowledge his paternal clemency and benignity ramen | 
me in every thing that is of the greater moment, especially 
in this; that He is himself consoling and encouraging my 
spirit. I acquiesce without a murmur in his sacred dispen- 
sations: it is through his grace that I find my friends, even 
more than before, kind me officious towards me, nor is it an 
occasion of anguish to me, though you count it miserable, 
that I am fallen in vulgar estimation into the class of the 
blind, the unfortunate, the wretched and the helpless, since 
my hope is, that I am thus brought nearer to the mercy and 
protection of the universal Father. There is a path, as the 
Apostle teaches me, through weakness to a more consummate 
strength ; let me therefore be helpless, so that in my debility 
the better and immortal vigour of my human nature may 
be more effectually displayed, so that amidst my darkness 
the light of the divine countenance may shine forth more 
bright: then shall I be at once helpless and yet of giant 
strength, blind, yet of vision most penetrating, thus may I 
be in this helplessness carried on to fullness of joy, and in 
this darkness be surrounded with the light of eternal day.” 


In youth impress your minds with reverence for all that-is 


sacred. Let no wantonness of youthful spirits, no com- 
pliance with the intemperate mirth of others, ever betray 
you into profane sallies. Besides the guilt which is thereby 
incurred, nothing gives a more odious appearance of petu- 
lance and presumption to youth, than the affectation of 
treating religion with levity. Instead of being an evidence 
of superior understanding, it discovers a pert and shallow 
mind; which, vain of the first smatterings of knowledge, 
presumes to make light of what the rest of mankind revere. 
At the same time, you are not to imagine that, when 
exhorted to be religious, you are called upon to become 
more formal and solemn in your manners than others of 
the same years, or to erect yourselves into supercilious 
reprovers of those around you. The spirit of true religion 
breathes gentleness and affability. It gives a native, un- 
affected ease to the behaviour. It is social, kind, and cheer- 
ful; far removed from that gloomy and illiberal supersti- 
tion which clouds the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects 
the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for another 
world, by neglecting the concerns of this. Let your reli- 
gion, on the contrary, connect preparation for heaven with 
an honourable discharge of the duties of active life. Let it 
be associated in your imagination with all that is manly 
and useful; and of such religion discover, on every proper 
occasion, that you are not ashamed; but avoid making any 
unnecessary ostentation of it before the world.—Buarr. 


In the affairs of this world, as husbandry, trade, &c., men 
know little, and believe much; in the affairs of another 
world they would know everything, and believe nothing. 
—Bisnor Horvez, 
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ON THE PECULIAR MOVEMENTS OF THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


In No. 178 of the Saturday Magazine we have given 
a brief account of sensitive plants, illustrated by a figure 
of the large flowering species commort in the East and 
West Indies. In directing attention to the particular 
species (Mimosa pudica,) in which the phenomenon of 
sensitiveness is most remarkably displayed, we shall first 
take a view of that division of plants to which it 
belongs, and then refer to the experiments made by scien- 
tific men respecting the nature and origin of the curious 
property for which it is distinguished. 

Our readers must have observed that a large number of 
plants are characterised by having what are called papi- 
lionaceous or butterfly-shaped flowers, such as the peas, 
beans, vetches, clover, trefoil, and lucerne of our fields; 
as- well as the laburnum, the furze, the broom, and 
many others. But in the same order of plants, there 
are some which are remarkable for not having papi- 
lionaceous flowers, and it is to this division that the 
sensitive plants belong. The whole division is marked 
by having the flowers growing in compact clusters, 
with exceedingly long, slender, and delicate stamens, 
resembling silken threads. The plants are very beautiful 
on account of the multitude of flowers they bear, and 
the gay colours in which they are invested : one of them, 
a tolerably hardy tree, is termed by the Persians the 
Rose of Silk. In the northern hemispheré the mimose 
are confined to tropical countries, or to those which have 
a high summer heat; but in the southern hemisphere 
they extend beyond these limits, for in New Holland, 
wattle trees (the name given to trees of the genus 
Acacia in this division of plants) are very common. 
Among the mimosz are also included plants whose pods 
contain a sweet nutritious substance, used as food by the 
inhabitants of the countries where they grow; and 
others whose pods and bark yield an astringent principle 
valuable for tanning purposes. The genus Mimosa itself 
consists of many species, a considerable number of 
which have long attracted attention and interest by the 
irritability of their leaves, which shrink from the vio- 
lence of the wind, close up and appear to repose during 
re night, and seem completely paralysed by any sudden 
shock. 


The Mimosa pudica is an annual plant, growing in the 
moist districts of tropical climates where it is exposed 
toa temperature of between 70° and 80° Fahrenheit. 





In such situations its excitability is seen to the greatest 
perfection, so that a knock on the ground at a short dis- 
tancé from the plant is sufficient to affect its sensitive 
leaves, and the jar occasioned by horses’ hoofs passing 
near the spot will set a whole mass of mimosas in motion, 
This plant has compound leaves, consisting of four 
leaflets, each of which is furnished with numerous pairs 
of smaller leaflets, which ina natural state are expanded 
horizontally. At the joints, there is a little swelling or 
knot, and it is here that the irritable property appears to 
reside. Professor Henslow thus describes the phenome- 
non which takes place if any one of the pairs of leaflets 
be touched or cut, or if concentrated light be thrown 
upon it from a lens :— 

The leaflet will immediately move, together with the one 
opposite to it, both bringing their upper surfaces in contact 
and at the same time inclining forwards, or towards the 
extremity of the partial petiole (leaf-stalk) on which they 
are seated. Other pairs of leaflets nearest to the one first 
stimulated will then close in succession in a similar man- 
ner, and at length the partial petioles themselves fold toge- 
ther by inclining upwards and forwards. Last of all the 
influence is transmitted to the common petiole, which 
bends downwards with its extremity towards the ground, 
in a direction the reverse of those taken in the former cases. 
The effect is next continued to the other leaves nearest 
to the one first stimulated, and they fold their leaflets and 
depress their petioles in a similar manner. 

During the day-time the leaf-stalks of the mimosa 
are observed to form an acute angle with the upper 
part of the stem or branch to which they are attached, 
and the sub-leaflets spread out so as to lie nearly in one 
plane (fig. 1). At night the leaf-stalks become de- 
pressed, and the sub-leaflets folded as represented in 
fig. 2; this change occurs about sunset, and the opposite 
one, when the leaflets diverge and throw open their 
sub-leaflets, takes place at day-break. This phenome- 
non has been closely investigated by Dutrochet, Des- 
fontaines, Lindsay, Mayo, Burnett, and others, and the 
following is a brief abstract of their chief experiments 
and of the conclusions resulting therefrom. 

It will be seen by reference to fig. 1. that the sub- 
leaflets are arranged along the stalk in pairs. Now if 
one of the sub-leaflets forming the terminal pair be 
pinched with forceps or cut with scissors, it closes toge- 
ther with its fellow: then the next pair closes, then the 
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next, and so on, till all thé sub-leaflets upon the same 
stalks are folded. After a little time has elapsed, the 
stalk itself bends downwards from the swelling stalk 
at its root; and in a few seconds afterwards the other 
leaflets upon the same stalk fold their sub-leaflets 
in pairs, from the base towards the point. These 
phenomena occur more rapidly if the sub-leaflet be 
burnt, instead of being cut or pinched. If the plant be 
very vigorous and lively, the impression made upon one 
leaf affects all the rest in succession; but the flowers, 
roots, and principal stems of the sensitive plant‘have no 
motion. Nevertheless the same results which have been 
obtained by cutting and burning the sub-leaflets, have 
also been obtained by burning either the flower or the 
stem. The application of sulphuric acid to the roots 
is likewise sufficient to produce a similar train of pheno- 
mena, and if the plant be shaken, all the leave’ are 
simultaneously thrown down, and their leaflets folded. 

The action of the swelling or knot which is at the 
base of every sub-leaflet, leaflet, or petiole, in raising 
or depressing the adjoining parts, has been an especial 
subject of investigation. A portion was cut from the 
upper or solar part of the knot, and the effect was 
that the stalk bent towards the wounded part, and thus 
rose higher than before, assuming the position shown 
in fig. 3. A similar incision was made in the under 
part of another knot, when the stalk became depressed 
more than before, and did not rise again: this position is 
shown in fig. 4. Thus it became evident that the force 
which raises the leaf-stalk resides in the lower part of 
the swelling or knot, and that which depresses it in 
the upper part. It was also observed that if the lateral 
portion of the knot be removed, the stalk becomes not 
raised or depressed as before, but bent towards the side 
on which it has received the injury. (Fig. 5.) 

Longitudinal slices taken from the upper, under, or 
lateral portions of the swelling, when immersed in 
water become incurvated, the edge facing the axis being 
concave. Dutrochet infers from this that the texture of 
the knot possesses some modification of irritability; that 
when excited, each length assumes an incurvated posi- 
tion like that of a curved spring returning from a 
temporary state of extension; that the stalk is raised 
when the action of the lower part predominates, 
and vice versd. Dutrochet found that upon wholly 
removing the bark so as to expose the ligneous substance, 
the leaf-stalk was found to have been rendered motion- 
less. Nevertheless the knot thus mutilated was still 
capable of transmitting an impression. It was further 
ascertained that the ligneous substance alone is fitted 
to convey the peculiar stimulus, which spreads from 
the point of a plant that has been irritated to the ad- 
joining leaves. 

The contrivance for raising and depressing the sub- 
leaflets seems to be of a similar nature. The portion 
which is shortened, in each ease, distinctly changes colour. 
When the plant is not in its most lively state, the under 
surface of the swelling of the sub-leaflet, and the upper 
surface of the same portion of the stalk (fig. 6 a), may 
be pricked with a needle without producing action. 
But if the opposite surfaces, or those which change 
colour, are touched with the point of the needle, these 
actions are instantaneously produced. Thus, if the ap- 
plication be applied upon the under half of the leaf 
(fig. 6 d), either quite below, or laterally, it is immedi- 
ately depressed. 

If the upper third of a stalk bearing four leaflets be 
divided longitudinally the irritability of the leaflets 
remains for many days unimpaired. Upon cutting with 
scissors one sub-leaflet after the plant has recovered itself, 
the irritation is observed to descend the wounded leaflet 
and then to pass to that adjoining upon the same side of 
the leaf-stalk; afterwards the stalk falls, but there the 
effect stops, it does not extend to the two other leaflets, 
the direct route being cut through. If on a stalk bear- 
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ing four leaflets a lateral incision be made, cutting the stalk 
half through it at a point between the two leaflets which 
are situated on one side, upon irritating either of the 
leaflets, between which the incision has been made, it 
folds its sub-leaflets ; then the two opposite leaflets fold 
their sub-leaflets ; and last of all, the leaflet next adjoin- 
ing that first irritated, but isolated from it by the incision, 
becomes folded. 

There is much that remains and probably will remain 
involved in mystery connected with the functions of 
vegetables. How can we give our attention to the 
various phenomena connected with the sensitive plant 
without seeing in them something more than mere 
mechanical processes,—without tracing, however vaguely, 
the analogy between animal and vegetable life ? 





OLD ENGLISH NAVIGATORS: 
STrevENs AND LANCASTER. 
II. 


CapTAIN JAMES LANCASTER, as we detailed in our last 
Article, succeeded in navigating his “ talle shippe,” the 
Edward Bonaventure, to Cape Comorin, thé southern- 
most point of the peninsula of India, whefe he arrived 
in the month of May, 1592. The motive for the voyage 
seems to have been to make reprisals on the Portuguese, 
who, having arrogantly claimed to themselves an ex- 
clusive right to the commerce of the Indies, had com- 
mitted several outrages on English merchants, who 
attempted to share in the profits of the trade. Another 
and more worthy motive for the expedition may be traced 
to that love of discovery and daring enterprise which has 
so remarkably distinguished British seamen. 

In six days, from the time of reaching Comorir, they 
arrived at the Nicobar Islands, parallel with the easterh 
end of the Island of Sumatra; and shortly afterwards suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Islands of Pulo Penang, near 
the western shore of the Malayan peninsula. Here 
they resolved to harbour for two or three months. 
The sick seamen were landed on the Penang Island, 
(Pulo beitig the Malayan term for islands,) and the 
crew genérally endeavoured to obtain fresh provi- 
sions. They complained, however, that their “ réfresh- 
ing in this place was very smal, onely of disters growing 
on rocks, great wilks, and some few fishe which they 
tooke with their hookes.” The long and tedious voyage, 
the continued use of salt provisions, the heat of the 
climate, and the want of preventive or curative agents 
for the scurvy, had so affected the crew, that twenty-six 
of them died during the sojourn at Penang; whereby 
the persons remaining were reduced to thirty-three in 
number, of whom only two-thirds were fit for labour, 
and a still smaller proportion were seamen. At the end 
of August they resumed their voyage, and soon came 
in sight of three ships laden with merchandize. Lan- 
caster captured one of the ships, which was laden with 
goods belonging to some Portuguese Jesuits at Mar- 
taban;- but the other t#, which had cargoes of pepper 
belonging to native merchants of Pegu, were suffered to 
proceed unharmed. 

The sick crew wete made “refreshed and lustie” by 
the fresh provisions procured from the captured ship ; 
and the ship then proceeded to some islands farther 
eastward, at which the Portuguesé were accustomed to 
touch in their voyage from Goa to China, and Japan. 
Here they succeeded in capturing a vessel laden with 
rice for Malacea, and in procuring from it such things 
as were serviceable; after which they allowed the prize 
and her crew todepart. They fiext encountered a ship 
of seven hundred tons burden, laden with commodities 
from Goa, for trading with the eastern islands. The 
ship yielded to the shots of the Edward Bonaventure; 
but by means of a feint on the part of the captain, all 
the crew and passenger's succeeded in reaching thé shoré 
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in safety, leaving their luckless vessel in the hands of 
the captors 


At our comming on boord, (says the narrator of the 


voyage,) we found in_ her sixteene ieces of wrasse, and 
three hundred buts of Canarie wine, ahd Nipar wine, which 
is made of the palme trees, and raisin wine which is 
also very strong; a8 also all kinds of harberdasher wares, 
as hats, red caps knit of Spanish wooll, worsted stockings 
knit, shooes, velyeta, taffataes, chamlets, and silkes; abund- 
ance of sucketa, rice, Venice glasses, certaine’ pepe full of 
false and counterfeit stenes, which an Italian brought from 
Venice, to degeive the rude Indians withall ; abundance of 
playing cardes, two or three packs of French paper. 

A soldier, whom the captain of the Portuguese galleon 
had left in the hands of the English, was employed 
by them to negociate with the natives of the adjacent 
islands, as a means of procuring native produce valuable 
to the English, in exchange for such trinkets as might 
be attractive to the natives. By this means they suc- 
ceeded in procuring plantains, cocoas, various kinds of 
fruit, together with fowls, and a little frankincense. 

Lancaster seems then to haye roved about in an archi- 
pelago, which corresponds with what is now termed 
India beyond the Ganges, although many of the names 
of islands and coasts have been changed, in the two 
centuries and a half elapsed since the voyage was made. 
His object still appears to haye been to capture some of 
the richly-laden ships customarily employed in the con- 
veyance of merchandize from one Portuguese settlement 
to another. The nature of this traffic is indicated in 
the following enumeration :— 

The commodities of the shippes which come from Bengala 
bee fine pavillions for beds, wrought quilts, fine Calicut 
cloth, (the original from whence modern calico has been 
derived, ) pintados, and other fine workes, and rice; and they 
make this voiage twise in the yeere. Those of Pegu bring 
the chiefest stones, as rubies and diamants; but their chiefe 
fraight is rice and certaine cloth. Those of ‘Tanaseri are 
chiefly fraighted with rice and Nipar wine, which is very 
strong, and in colour like unto rocke water somewhat 
whitish, and very hote in the taste like unto aqua vite. 


The crew, while lingering for these hoped-for prizes, 
began to grow discontented; and as Lancaster was sick, 
they threatened to direct their voyage homeward to 
England. He had not influence enough to turn them 
from their purpose; thereupon, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1592, he gave an unwilling consent that they should 
abandon the search for further prizes, and proceed west- 
ward to Europe, They passed the Maldive Islands, and 
bent their course to the Cape of Good Hope. On their 
voyage they were so fortunate as to meet with shoals of 
fish, which Hakluyt terms, “ Bonitos,” and “ Albocores ;” 
and of which the captain who, was by this time recovered 
from his sickness, “ tooke with an hooke as many in two 
or three howers as would serve fortie persons a whole 
day, which was no small refreshing to us.’ Having 
reached the Coast of Africa in the month of February, 
1593, they were induced, by the prevalence of contrary 
winds, to anchor for the space of six weeks in a bay, 
which Hakluyt calls, Baia de Agoa, and which he places 
at a distance of about one hundred leagues to the north- 
east of the Cape of Good Hope. There are two bays, 
one called Algoa, and the other Delagoa, now existing 
on the Coast of Africa, south-eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, either of which might be taken for the one 
in question; Delagoa Bay corresponds perhaps more 
nearly in name, but Algoa Bay more nearly in geogra- 
phical position. 

Having rounded the Cape they reached St. Helena, a 
few observations concerning which will show that it was 
then, as now, a refuge or stopping-place for ships :— 


We arrived at the iland of Santa Helena the third day 
of Aprill, where wee staid to our great comfort nineteene 
dayes ; in which meane space some one man of us tooke 
thirtie goodlie congers in one day, and other rockie fishe, 


and some bonitos. our arrival at Santa Helena, I, 
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Edmund _ Barker, (the narrator of the voyage,) went on 
shore with four or five Peguins, or men of Pegu, which we 
had taken, and our surgeon, where in an Toten by the 
chappell I found an Englishman, one John Segar, of Burie, 
in Suffolke, who was left there eighteene moneths before 
by Abraham Kendall, who put in there with the “ Royal 
archant,” and left him there to refresh him on the island, 
being otherwise like to have perished on shipboard. And 
at our comming we found him as fresh in colour and in as 
ood plight of body to our seeming as might be, but crazed 
n minde and halfe out of his wits, as afterwards wee per- 
ceived; for whether he were tr in fright of us, not know- 
ing at first what we were, whether friends or foes; or of 
sudden joy when he understood we were his olde consorts 
and countrymen, he became idle-headed, and for eight dayes 
space neither night nor day tooke any natural rest, and so 
at length died for lacke of sleepe. Here two of our men, 
whereof the one was diseased with the skurvie, and the other 
had beene nine moneths sicke, in short time while the 
were here on the island recovered their perfect health. e 
found in this place great store of very holesome and excel- 
lent good greene figs, oranges, and lemons very faire, abun- 
dance of goates and hogs, and great plentie of partriges, 
guinecocks, and other wilde foules. 

The sailors now became very restless and mutinous: 
they were desirous of returning to England without fur- 
ther delay; whereas Captain Lancaster was desirous of 
proceeding westward to the coast of Brazil. On one 
occasion he ordered some of the seamen to finish a sail 
which they had in hand; but they flatly refused so to 
do, or to aid in working the ship, unless he bent his 
course homeward, Being unable to maintain his autho- 
rity against their will he gave way, and directed his 
course towards England. So harassed were they, how- 
ever, by the dreaded calms and contrary winds of those 
regions, that they were beating about for six weeks, be- 
tween the Equinoctial line and the eighth degree of north 
latitude. The store of provisions meanwhile began to 
grow short, and some of the most reckless seamen broke 
open the chests of their companions, in order to rob 
them of their victuals, each man having had his own 
share placed in his own keeping. Lancaster, thereupon, 
proceeded in the direction of the island of Trinidad, 
where he hoped to procure a supply of fresh provisions, 
but, having missed the island in the night, he entered 
the Gulf of Paria. For some time they voyaged in these 
regions, procuring such fresh provisions as came within 
their reach; sometimes bartering with the natives of the 
West India islands, and at other times purchasing from 
the captains of European ships which they happened to 
encounter,—especially “ two buts of wine, and bread, and 
other victuals, from one Mons, de Barbaterre, the eapi- 
taine of a French ship.” 

Having narrowly escaped shipwreck off the island of 
St. Domingo, they passed between that island and Cuba, 
and rounded the northern promontory of Florida. Their 
course then was towards Newfoundland, but when they 
arrived opposite the island of Bermuda, which they did 
on the 17th of September, a storm overtook them and 
subjected them to great peril. A southerly wind blew 
with such fierceness for twenty-four hours as to carry 
away some of their sails, and to fill the hold with water 
to the depth of four,feet. For several days they had to 
contend either with a wind adverse to their course, or to 
actual storms; and they were at length compelled to 
retrace their steps towards St. Domingo, having had 
nothing but raw hides to eat for six or seven days, 
They reached the isle of Nona towards the end os 
November, and, having anchored there, some of the 
crew went on shore to seek for provisions. Here Lan- 
caster experienced the effect of the discontent so often 
manifested by the seamen, in the manner stated in the 
following simple narration :— 


We spent two or three daies in seeking provisions to cary 
aboard to relieve the whole companie, and comming downe 
to go aboard, the winde then being northerly, and the sea 
somewhat groune, they could not come on shore with the 
boate, which was a thing of small succour and not able to 
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dowe in any rough sea, whereupon we stayed until the next 
i 


morning, thinking to have lesse winde and safer pas- 

e. But in the night about twelve of the clocke, our ship 
aid drive away with five men and a boy onely in it; our 
carpenter secretly cut their own cable, leaving nineteene of 
us on land without boate or anything, to our great discom- 
fort. In the middest of these miseries reposing our trust in 
the goodness of God, which many times before had suc- 
coured us in our greatest extremities, we contented ourselves 
with our poore estate, and sought means to preserve our 
lives. And because one place was not able to sustain us, 
we tooke our leaves one of another, dividing ourselves into 
several companies. ‘I'he greatest relief that we sixe which 
were with the captaine could finde for the space of nine and 
twentie daies was the stalkes of purcelaine boyled in water 
and nowe and then a porupion. 

At the end of the twenty-nine days the poor deserted 
mariners espied a French ship passing by the island; 
they made signals which were observed, and a boat was 
sent out to take them on board. The captain of the 
French vessel was kind and humane, and gave the 
Englishman a passage to St. Domingo where they re- 
mained two or three months, trafficking with the inha- 
bitants for hides and other commodities. Seven of the 
men ‘had been left behind in the island of Mona, of 
whom two were killed while catching sea-fowls among 
the cliffs, three were murdered by the Spaniards, and 
the other two succeeded in joining Lancaster. In the 
month of April, 1594, they departed in a French pri- 
vateer for Europe; and, on the 24th of May, arrived 
safely at Rye; having spent more than three years 
on their voyage. 





Every day are to be seen numerous flock of birds not quite 
so large as pigeons, with dark backs and white bellies, 
Rossing up and down the Bosphorus with great rapidity. 

hen they arrive either at the Black Sea or cae of Marmora 
they again wheel’ about and return up the channel,’ and 
this course they continue, without a moment’s intermission, 
the whole of the day. They are never seen to alight either 
on land or water: they never for a moment deviate from 
their course or slacken their speed ; they are never known 
to search for or take any food; and no visible cause can: be 
assigned for the extraordinary and restless instinct by which 
they are exhausted. The French call them ames 
damnées, and, certainly, if being allowed no cessation or 
repose be included in the idea, it is not misapplied. They 
fly very near the surface of the water; and if a boat meet a 
flock of them transversely, they rise a few feet over it ; if 
directly, it divides them like a wedge. 

Their flight is remarkably silent; and though so numer- 
ous and so close, the whirr of their wings is scarcely heard. 
They are so abundant in this particular spot that I have 
reckoned fifteen large flocks in my passage from Pera to 
Therapia. I have often wished to shoot one to examine it ; 
but the Turks have such a tender and conscientious 
regard for the life of every animal but man, that no person 
is permitted to kill any bird upon the Bosphorus without 
incurring their displeasure. The only work in which I 
have seen it mentioned, is Andreossi’s Sur le Bosphore. 
He calls it Alcyon voyageur, to distinguish it from the 
Halcyon of the ancients, which was supposed to build its 
nest upon the waters. It is a species of Alecdo, but which 
of the forty-one I have not been able to determine.— 
Watsu’s Journey from Constantinople to England, 


Mew are to be estimated, as Johnson says, by the mass of 
character. A block of tin may have a grain of silver, but 
still it is tin, and a block of silver may have an alloy of tin, 
but still it is silver. The mass of Elijah’s character was 
excellence, yet he was not without the alloy.. The mass of 
Jehu’s character was base, yet he had a portion of zeal 
which was directed by God to great ends, 


A woman of cultivated understanding and correct religi- 
ous principles, when engaged in the responsible task of 
educating the rising generation, in reality fills one of the 
most responsible stations to which a human being can 
aspire,—. 


~ 


LIS, 
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SLEEPING AND WAKING; OR THE BLACKSMITH 
| AND HIS BOY. 
A FABLE ‘ 
Swiyerne his hammer high in air, 


The BiacksmitH worked with anxious care ; 
And, dealing many a sturdy blow, : 
Fashioned the glowing mass below 
Till toil severe, and patient skill, 
Subdued the iron to his will. 
Then, as his sinewy arms he strained 
To finish tasks that yet remained, . - 
He thus addressed his youthful son; - 
* See, William, how our work is done; 
I trust that, as your choice is made ' 
To follow in your father’s trade, 
You'll soon be fit, by learning now, 
To shoe a horse, or mend a plough ;—~ 
And thus, in honest paths be led 
To be of use, and earn your bread.’ 


Then rung the forge with clanging sound ! 
The echoes seemed to shake the ground. 
Meanwhile the men no respite know, 

But drive their labours to and fro; 

Some feed the flame, the metals bend; 
And some the heaving bellows tend ; 
Some, gathering round the anvil, ply 
Their strokes, and make the sparkles fly ! 
And what does William do, but creep 
Within a nook, and fall asleep? 

Sure none but walruses or boys 

Could e’er have slept through such a noise. 
“And longer had he slept ;—but soon 
New sounds succeed,—for now ’tis noon; 
And they who toil with might and main 
Must dine, ere they can toil again. 

Then came refreshment after work, 

Th’ harmonious clash of knife and fork, 
The quiet hum, the murmur sweet, 

Of pleasant friends who talk and eax, 


The youth awaking, with a stare, 
Surveyed the meal, and asked his share; 
“ Give me!” quoth he; but when with haste 
He sought to gratify his taste, 
The Blacksmith gravely shook his head, 
And to the lazy youngster said ; 
“ What! can you sleep when thunders shake 
The earth, and now be wide awake ? 
Alas, my son with grief I find, 
You heed the stomach, not the mind, ‘ 
*Tis always thus. In hours of play, 
Still more when food is in the way, 
You're fresh as any in the land; 
But when instruction is at hand, 
Its precious treasures to impart, 
To store the head, and mend the heart, 
O then forsooth you close your. eyes, 
Or lounge, or gape, or will not rise. . 
Go, sir, you shall not share our treat; 
Who will not work, he shall not eat*.”’ 
M, 
* 2 Thess. iii. 10. 
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